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Notes and Documents 
The Life and Death of a Bookstore 


PART TWO 


AL LOW MAN 


I was away from San Antonio between 1964 and 1968, but when I returned 
nothing had changed at Rosengren’s. I had changed: I was now interested in 
children’s books. Florence suggested those written and illustrated by Jack Kent, 
a native San Antonian. Florence would boost hometown talent, all right, but 
only if she believed in it. She believed in Jack Kent, and so did hundreds of South 
Texas children who were introduced to him through her efforts. He dedicated 
one of bis books to her: his version of Twelve Days of Christmas. Whenever 
anew Kent book was published Rosengren’s had an autograph party for young 
ones and their parents. Kent would not only inscribe, but would further delight 
the youthful recipient with a quick pen-and-ink sketch. My kids outgrew his 
books before I did. 

I’ve never regretted any book I ever bought at Rosengren’s (or anywhere else). 
[I’ve only regretted the books I didn’t buy. At Rosengren’s I passed up the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the Lakeside Press editions of Two Years before the Mast, 
Moby-Dick, Poe's Tales, and Walden. One by one I watched them dis- 
appear off the shelf, blissfully unaware of their typographical significance. 
Finally only Walden was left. One day I read an account of the Chicago-based 
Lakeside Press and its principal designer, William A. Kittredge. Suddenly I 
knew I had to have that copy of Walden, and so I rushed to Rosengren’s to 
snatch it. Gone! 

Then there were those books I did buy. One that had a great impact on my 
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life was a small folio called Library Publications, because it led to a con- 
tinuing friendship with the author, William R. Holman, and the Holman 
family of designer-printers. But my initial reason for its purchase was the 
introduction by Lawrence Clark Powell, whose work I have collected for thirty 
years. 

I vividly remember the time Florence took me aside and announced that she 
was going to sell a long-held copy of Dobie’s Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver 
in the limited Sierra Madre edition. When I was a teenager my father had bor- 
rowed that book from a friend (trade edition, of course). Then as now I was 
drawn to the Tom Lea illustrations. “I want you to have first refusal,” Florence 
insisted, and she named a price that was going to stretch my financial towrope 
without quite breaking it. We both understood that there were others who could 
afford to pay more, but she wanted the book placed where it would be appre- 
ciated. In time my set of Thomas W. Streeter’s Bibliography of ‘Texas and 
the Grabhorn Press version of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass came from 
Rosengren’s. The latter must have been stashed away since the move from Chi- 
cago many years earlier. Very likely it had been placed with the Rosengrens by 
their friend Bennett Cerf, president of Random House, which actually pub- 
lished and distributed the book in 1930. 

I also purchased Tom Lea’s A Picture Gallery, issued in 1968. Sales were 
slow, and in time the book was remaindered, but not by Florence. She stored her 
remaining copies, confident of the book’s real worth and perceiving that eventually 
others would share her view. Time has vindicated her judoment. She was stead- 

fastly loyal to people and to books that she felt represented quality. 

Autograph parties at Rosengren’s were something special—‘‘the nicest you 
ever saw,” recalls Frank Wardlaw. “Florence always brought together dozens 
of wonderful people and made such happy occasions for them.” The refreshments 
were sherry and cheese—nothing fancy, either Wisconsin or Monterey Jack. 
Coffee and cookies were also served. E. M. (“Buck’’) Schiwetz was given two 
or three parties over the years. He could autograph books as long as the sherry 


held out. No matter how much he consumed, bis handwriting was unaffected. 
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It was illegible to start with. He used one word to describe his penmanship and 
that word was .. . rancid. Leftover cookies were usually eaten within a few days 
by another of the store’s habitués, Maury Maverick, Jr. I can’t count the number 
of times that I’ve gone to the store and asked for a stale cookie, only to be told that 
“Maury ate ’em up yesterday.” I really don’t know if Maury got the cookies, 
but he got the blame. 

I remember going to the store on an unseasonably warm Christmas Eve in 
the late seventies: whether I was buying a present for myself or somebody else, I 
have no idea. Rolly Hamilton, then in his mid-sixties, was unpacking boxes of 
books at the back of the store. His curly hair was mussed, a sweat bead trailed 
beneath one of his sideburns, his half-moon glasses perched 15° off horizontal at 
the tip of bis nose, a cigarette with an incredibly long ash dangled between scowl- 
ing lips. ““How’re ya doin’, Rolly?” “Bah humbug,” he responded mirthlessly. 
Later, as I prepared to leave, his mood had not improved. “If you say ‘Merry 
Christmas’ to me, I’m gonna punch you right out that door,” he said without 
cracking a smile. It was all in jest, of course, but Rolly never broke character. 
Such was the nature of our friendship. 

In 1982 the new owners of the Crockett Hotel building came forth with reno- 
vation plans that necessitated Rosengren’s final move to the Riverwalk on Losoya 
Street. The store’s struggle to survive now began in earnest. Rolly Hamilton 
bad already retired after thirty-five years, and now Florence decided to follow 
suit. Years earlier she had remarked to me that running a bookstore was a great 
life but a poor living. Management responsibility had fallen to Figet’s wife, 
Camille, in 1978. The Losoya shop was clean, well-lighted, and spacious. Win- 
dows at the back overlooked one of the most pleasant parts of the Riverwalk. The 
atmosphere was fine, but times were changing. Book merchandisers in the 
shopping malls were drawing customers away from the central city. Problems 
were compounded when a series of long-term construction projects disrupted 
normal traffic flow in the downtown area. 

Even so, there are fond memories associated with those last five years. I recall 


an autograph party in October, 1985, honoring William A. Owens and Lyman 
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Grant, who had edited the Letters of Roy Bedichek. Bill Owens would 


put down his pen from time to time in order to pick up a bite of cheese. Conse- 
quently my copy of the Bedichek letters is not only inscribed by Owens, but his 
signature is authenticated with cheesy fingerprints on the front endpaper and 
bastard title page. Which I think is kind of nice. Different. Minutes later I 
showed this to Camille, who thought I might be irritated. She quickly offered to 
replace the book with another copy. “Not on your life! Now I have another 
story for my collection.”’ 

A month later, in mid-November, Rosengren’s celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary with a publication party for Don Graham’s Texas: A Literary Portrait, 
issued by the Corona Press of San Antonio. The store was crowded with cus- 
tomers and noted Texas writers who had come to celebrate. Here, together for 
the last time, were Florence and Rolly and Sue. Rolly, debilitated from months 
of cancer treatment, pulled me aside for one last off-color story. His death was 
only six months away. Minutes later, as I stood alone gazing at the shelves, I 
heard a voice at my elbow, “Hello there.” I turned. It was Florence—shrunken 
and worn, but looking stunning with her silver hair and bright red dress. The 
blue eyes still had a bit of sparkle, and good humor still played across her broad 

features like occasional flashes of summer lightning. She seemed too frail to hug, 
but it wasn’t necessary. 

The last autograph party I attended at Rosengren’s was for Larry McMurtry 
who had just won the Pulitzer Prize for Lonesome Dove. To his ever- 
lasting credit, McMurtry would pass up other engagements in order to fill one 
at Rosengren’s. Although he openly despises autograph parties, he always seemed 
less dyspeptic at Rosengren’s than elsewhere. On this occasion the store was, as 
expected, mobbed. But for an enterprise that didn’t need any more disasters, it 
was frustrating that their stock of new books was soon exhausted because a 

fourth of their order had been misshipped to Corpus Christi. Even so, they sold 
an incredible 300-plus copies in two hours’ time. 

In mid-July, 1987, Rosengren customers received a mailed notice stating that, 


after fifty-two years, the store would be closed. “All good things must end,”’ the 
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announcement concluded. “But not memory and fellowship and pride.” Ulti- 
mately, with the prolonged downturn in the Texas economy, there just weren’t 
enough John Ipos making daily inquiries about the stock and then following 
through with purchases. 

It frustrates me that I lack the literary skills to pay proper tribute to Florence 
Rosengren and her bookstore. I can only resort to some words written many years 
ago by Tom Lea about the great book person in his life, Maud Durlin Sullivan, 
a librarian. “She had made with her mind and energy,” Lea wrote, “one of the 
richest contributions a good citizen ever brought to West Texas. It was a gift 
imponderable and impossible accurately to measure and survey, for in its most 
important aspect it was entirely a thing of the spirit: a force working to enlarge 
civilization, a gift offered to the mind.” 

God knows Florence’s gifts were many. She helped build great collections that 
have enriched institutional libraries across the state. She used her persuasiveness 
to secure publication funds for university presses at Austin and College Station. 
She provided welcome and support for literary people the country over. Texas 
writers in general and local ones in particular could always count on finding 
their books for sale in her store—if they were worth a damn. Members of the 
Texas Institute of Letters never had a better friend or supporter than Florence 
Rosengren. And, finally, she nurtured four generations of readers. 

I recall that late in life J. Frank Dobie composed an essay entitled, “Change, 
Change, Change ...’’ In it he said, “It’s wonderful to reflect that during millen- 
niums of change the [human] species while losing its tail has gained a little in 
brain power. The hope of the race lies in evolution.”* Florence Rosengren and 
her cohorts in that store contributed to that evolution. 

But I’m going to have a problem with evolution, technological evolution, that 
is, if it means that my descendants are to be deprived of contact with hand-held 
books with finger-turned pages—if all their knowledge, all their pleasure in 
reading, is simply to be scrolled up on a computer screen. The late Everette L. 
DeGolyer, Jr. once said that it was better by far to own an original document 
than a mere copy thereof. Owning a copy, he said, was about as satisfying as 
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kissing your girl through a latched screen door. That’s how a computer printout 
compares with a book in my estimation. 

On my last visit to Rosengren’s I spotted something that my daughter had 
been hinting for, the daughter for whom I once bought Jack Kent’s books. It was 
a semi-lavish, semi-coffee table affair simply titled Weddings, a subject that 
she has been contemplating lately. Walking back to the office, I was struck full 
force by the bittersweet irony of my last purchase. 

Change, Change, Change . 


3. Tom Lea, Maud Durlin Sullivan, 1872-1944: Pioneer Southwestern Librarian 
(Los Angeles: UCLA, School of Library Service, 1962), [1]. 

4. J. Frank Dobie, “Change, Change, Change. ...” Texas Observer, Jan. 8, 
1959 [1960], [p. 6]. 
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The title, Railway In The Valley attracted my attention. Wondering if 
“valley” referred to the San Joaquin Valley where I lived, I pulled the slim vol- 
ume off the shelf at John Howell Books. The answer to my question was a simple 
“yes” but what I saw intensified my interest. The book was attractively desioned 
and printed on quality stock. A striking, double-spread title page in red and gray 
inks graced the front of the book. The essay that followed was both lively and 
scholarly, complete with bibliography and index. But what especially captured 
my attention was the colophon. 

“Railway In The Valley has been written, designed, hand-set, printed 

and bound by Clif and Lois Rather. We made one hundred copies of which 
this is number twenty-five.” 
I turned to the back of the book where Warren Howell always wrote in the price. 
Incredibly, the price was ten dollars. Perhaps there had been a mistake. No pri- 
vate press could afford to sell a book of this quality limited to one hundred copies 
for only ten dollars. But there was no mistake, the courteous clerk at the desk 
assured me. She could add little in the way of explanation. I quickly added the 
book to my stack of purchases and left, my curiosity unsatisfied. 

The answer to this puzzle provided some of my more rewarding moments as a 
collector. A few inquiries to bookdealer friends in San Francisco and Oakland 
provided fragments of information and gave me courage to 90 directly to the 
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source for the answer. A letter to the Rathers in January 1975 brought a prompt 
and courteous response from Lois. It wasn’t long before I was a frequent visitor 
to Clif and Lois Rather’s home in the Oakland hills and a collector of Rather 
Press printings. This interest in the Rather Press was born rather naturally out 
of two intellectual passions of my life, medicine and books, just as the Rather 
Press was created from the confluence in the Rathers’ lives of a medical problem 
and interests in books and printing. 

The life of the Rather Press, of course, begins with the lives of the two prin- 
cipals, Lois and Clif. Clif’s life was a colorful and adventurous one. Born in 
1893, Clif was raised in a succession of sparsely populated areas in Texas. As 
remembered in later life by Clif in his autobiography, Here’s How (Part 
One), it was a spartan life but as full of rural boyhood adventure as that of 
a Lom Sawyer. | 

Clif’s formal education was as sparse as the population. A series of one-room 
school houses in rural Texas and correspondence courses while in the navy 
brought him a high school certificate. While still in Texas Clif had an extra- 
curricular experience that was to have considerable importance to the topic of this 
essay. He lived for a time with his grandfather in Copperas Cove. Here he 
worked as a printer’s devil and acquired a life-long interest in printing. 

After eighteen years in Texas Clif joined the navy. Although he never “saw 
the world” in the strict sense of the slogan he gained pragmatic insight into the 
ways of the world that was to influence the rest of his life. Clif also seized his 
opportunity in the service to further his formal education. Correspondence courses 
completed his high school requirements and added typing and accounting to his 
rowing list of skills. This studiousness plus (according to Clif) his bespectacled, 
scholarly appearance eventually led to yeoman’s school, then assignment as per- 
sonal secretary to the commanding officer in San Francisco. After discharge from 
the service Clif remained in San Francisco attempting a variety of means to earn 
a livelihood with a corresponding spectrum of success. Only some of the means 
were conventional. He was a mortuary assistant, an insurance agent, a real 


estate salesman, a real estate speculator, cofounder of an embryonic radio station 
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(KFRC), a garage auto mechanic, a garage entrepreneur, a radio parts entre- 
preneur, and an honest-to-goodness bootlegger. Entertaining descriptions of his 
experiences in these varied vocations, especially the last one (including time spent 
in the San Francisco jail), are presented with candor and charming elan in 
Clif’s autobiography, Here’s How (Part One). In the midst of this occu- 
pational fury, Clif managed to marry, father four children, and divorce. The 
last event took place in 1929 and it was to be 17 ears before he was to meet Lois 
and try marriage again. 

For a time, during World War IL, Clif worked in the shipyards as a ma- 
chinist. With his earnings he bought property that could be converted into inex- 
pensive rental units for servicemen and soon he became a full-time landlord 
instead of a blue-collar worker. In his spare time he took up folk dancing and 
rapidly became a devotee. It was through that activity that he met his second 
wife-to-be. 

Lois Foster Rodecape was a widow of two years when Clif first met her at an 
Oakland folk dance festival. Lois was a member of the Berkeley Folk Dancers 
and Clif was president of Chang’s International Dancers of San Francisco. Clif 
was charmed by this small but engaging young woman and offered Lois and her 
partner a ride home in his car, an unusual invitation in that time of rigid gas 
rationing during World War Two. A few months and several dances later Clif 
and Lois were married in the county courthouse in Oakland. 

Lois was born in Chicago in 1905 but grew up in Streator, Illinois, as the 
daughter of two talented parents. Her mother was a vocalist, city editor of the 
local paper and a social celebrity in Streator. Her father was an architect who 
designed many of the more important buildings in that bustling rural town. Lois, 
small for her age and severely myopic, grew up in the shadow of her talented 
mother and an attractive older sister. It wasn’t until she left home to enter Illi- 
nois State Normal University to acquire a teacher’s credential that she developed 
a social life of her own. Later, in her unpublished autobiography, Lois was to 
say, “For the first (and the last) time of my life I became a campus queen.” This 


social ecstacy, however, was doomed to a short life. The following year Lois 
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moved with the family to California where her father hoped to find a life more 
congenial to his architectural talent. After an adventurous, midwinter, trans- 
continental auto trip in 1925, they settled in the East Bay and Lois registered at 
San Francisco State Normal College to complete her work for a teacher’s cre- 
dential. She was soon involved in extracurricular activities such as drama and 
tutoring. (Her pupils were Yehudi Menubin’s younger sisters.) After gradua- 
tion in 1927, Lois took a job as assistant to the director of the San Francisco 
Children’s Theater where she learned first hand all the compleccities of theatrical 
life including the infant discipline of radio drama. 

After the economic disaster of 1929 life became increasingly difficult for the 
Fosters. Lois hustled whatever jobs she could to help the family finances. While 
employed by a former Assistant Professor of English at Berkeley she gained her 
first experience in professional writing. In 1932 a book entitled Theater and 
School was published in which she and exprofessor Hume were coauthors. She 
also acquired expertise in library research as she transcribed old manuscripts in 
the U.C. library for other professors. In 1935 this activity culminated in a job 
as research director for the W.P.A. Federal Theater in San Francisco. For the 
next two years she devoted her energies to compiling a history of San Francisco 
theater. Her research resulted in a series of mimeographed volumes which formed 
the basis for a scholarly work written several years later by Professor Edmond 
M. Gagey and published by the Columbia University Press. 

Throughout most of these postoraduate activities Lois’s interest in drama con- 
tinued, then extended to dance. She participated in a number of theatrical pro- 
ductions as a dancer including the one in which she first met DeForest Rodecape, 
a graduate student in the classics at the University of California at Berkeley. The 
play was a production of Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream 
and DeForest played the part of Robin Goodfellow. Acquaintance slowly grew 
into a significant relationship, leading to marriage in 1936. DeForest acquired a 
master’s degree in librarianship, then obtained a position as a cataloguer for the 
University of California. Under DeForest’s stimulus Lois also continued her 
scholarly activities. From 1940 to 194.4 four of her works on the history of the 
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theater in San Francisco were published in the California Historical Society 
Quarterly. DeForest took great pride in Lois’s accomplishments but lived to see 
only three of the articles in print. He died of cancer after a brief illness in 
February, 1943. Lois moved in with her widowed mother and taught school for 
much needed income. As a diversion she took up folk dancing which eventually 
led to the conjunction of the two principals of this history in the county court- 
house in Oakland. 

Clif was quite a change from the conventional scholar of Lois’s first marriage. 
Less educated but worldly-wise, Clif sought change and challenge more than 
stability and security. His self-confidence knew no limitations. His simple credo 
was “If anyone else can do it, so can I.” This led Clif to a variety of experiments 
in earning a livelihood after their marriage as before, none very remunerative. 
Lois on the other hand stuck to her Oakland City School teaching job which pro- 
vided them with a modest but steady income. 

Clif was as adventurous in his leisure as he was in his vocations. In addition 
to folk dancing, he raised birds, took up photography, started a recording studio, 
collected and restored old automobiles and built a home for the two of them on a 
large lot on the edge of Oakland. The house was carefully located on a hill to 
take advantage of the view of the city and the bay. Life progressed swiftly and 
pleasantly for the Rathers in this surfeit of activity though Lois was less than 
enthusiastic about all the club meetings required by Clif’s adopted hobbies. 

Then one night in February, 1962, Clif complained of severe pain in his chest 
and shoulders. Characteristically he refused to call for help. The next day he 
drove to the hospital by himself. “Heart attack,” the nurse told Lois when she 
phoned her that morning. “Be prepared for anything” was the final caution. 
Nothing prepared them for what was to follow, however. Disturbances in his 
heart beat required the use of an electronic heart monitor and a device that 
shocked his heart into action every time it stopped. In those days the shock was 
delivered to the heart through the chest wall. An amount of electricity was re- 
quired that threw all the chest muscles into painful spasm every time that it 
resuscitated his heart. Primitive and brutal as it was it was not as cruel as what 
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was to follow. One week after the chest pain, a blood clot broke off from the 
inside of his damaged heart and traveled through the circulation like a silent 
torpedo to his head. There it obstructed an artery supplying blood to the right side 
of his brain. As that part of his brain died, Clif convulsed, lost consciousness 
and awakened with paralysis of the left side of his body. At first his speech was 
unintellioible but gradually he regained control of his tongue muscles. Time and 
intensive physical therapy failed to restore full use of his left arm and leg, how- 
ever. Clif used his long convalescent time in the Kaiser rehabilitation unit to 
learn how to cope with his handicap. 

He refused to accept the life of an invalid. One year after his heart attack and 
stroke he set out on a remarkable adventure to prove his capabilities. He modified 
one of his restored Model A Fords to allow for one-hand operation, installed a 
locker box on the rear luggage rack to store some convenience equipment and set 
off on a solo trip to his home town in Texas. Surviving storms, flat tires, engine 
failure, and miscellaneous road mishaps, he eventually made it to his home town 
and back again without having to summon Lois for aid. 

With self-confidence once more in control, Clif was ready for new projects. 
His venture into printing came after Lois brought him a book, Printing as a 
Hobby by J. Ben Lieberman. At first he experimented with printing kits 
recommended in the book but he quickly became dissatisfied and built an awkward 

flat bed press of his own. His first printing was accomplished on the latter in 
1967. The publication was entitled Household Hints For Hippie House- 
wives and contained some of Clif’s recipes for homemade beer laced with a 
generous sample of Clif’s homemade humor. The text was mimeographed and 
only the covers were printed on the homemade press. The following year he re- 
printed the entire booklet with his own press. This little item is the one listed by 
Lois in her bibliography as the first product of the Rather Press. As an example 
of Clif’s tongue-in-cheek sense of humor, he printed the following on the verso 
of the front cover: 

“Copy number 363 of a limited edition printed and distributed by the 

author. First printing April 1967. Second printing June 1968 Copyright 
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1967 by Clifton Rather. All rights reserved. Printed as a public service by 
Clifton Rather, The Rather Press, Oakland, California. Manufactured 
in the United States of America.” 

Actually only a few copies were printed and distributed to friends. 

Soon Clif, on one of his type-shopping sprees, discovered and purchased a used 
6" x 9" Sigwalt press operated by a long lever that looked like it would be just 
right for one-hand operation. He quickly discarded his amateur apparatus and 
began printing in earnest. 

During Clif’s long convalescence from his heart attack and stroke, Lois per- 
suaded him to write his autobiography to help pass the tedious hours. The result 
was a manuscript waiting to be printed. Now, six years later Clif had the type, 
the press and the will to do it. Here’s How: An Autobiography (Part 
One) was the second product of the new Siowalt. This volume covered Clif’s 
life up to the time he met Lois. It would be two years before Part Two was 
written (largely by Lois) as Clif was then more interested in printing than 
writing. In between these major works, Clif and Lois put together and printed a 
number of little booklets on such varied topics as liqueurs, recipes using beer, 
cats, dogs, tea, semiprecious stones, poetry, a spoof on astrology, and the first 
printing presses in California. Some of these booklets were enhanced by linoleum 
block prints: additional products of Lois’s many talents. Despite the booklets’ 
artistry, humor and charm, they were still amateurish. The Rathers were not 
satisfied. 

About this time a remote but fortunate relationship came to their aid. Lois’s 
sister, Kay, and her husband, U.C. Professor and artist Glenn Wessels, were 
good friends and neighbors of the Lawton Kennedys. Lawton Kennedy had de- 
voted his lifetime to fine printing, starting with John Henry Nash and the 
Grabborns, then launching his own publishing business in 1933 at the age of 31. 
On a visit to the Wessels’ home in 1968 he chanced upon a copy of Clif’s auto- 
biography, Here’s How: Part One. Lois relates the incident with her usual 
candor in a Rather Press Addenda dated April 1987. 

“He was at first amused, then intrigued by the little publication which 
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exemplified many of the sins against good printing by the amateur. It was 

printed on yellow sulfite paper; the type was second-hand sans-serif; the 

impression was uneven, the inking erratic; it had been ‘perfect bound’ by 
professionals. The one redeeming feature was a charming wood engraving 

—on the slick green cover.” 

After hearing the story of the book and its courageous and sometimes out- 
rageous publishers from Glenn Wessels, Lawton arranged to meet Clif and Lois. 
Thus began a friendship which was to be of enormous benefit to the Rathers. 
Lawton not only gave them advice on how to improve their product but helped 
them in material ways by giving them “off-cuts” and remainders of fine 
quality paper. 

This experience encouraged Lois to correspond with and then visit other cele- 
brated California printers such as Jane and Robert Grabhorn, Roger Levenson, 
and Adrian Wilson. With characteristic generosity and humility, these profes- 
sionals encouraged the Rathers and gave them further advice on how to improve 
their product. This was just what Clif and Lois needed. They decided to work 
toward the goal of a unique private press. Lhe principles they agreed upon were 
to publish only their own original material and to perform the entire book- 
making operation themselves. Lois was to do the writing (with an occasional 
assist from Clif ); Clif was to set the type and do the printing (with an occasional 
assist from Lois). Together they would case the books using the techniques taught 
them by Jane Grabhorn. 

The first product of the new philosophy was Here's How, Part Two. 
This was the second installment of Clif’s autobiography covering his years with 
Lois. Lois did most of the writing (printed in Cloister italic) with frequent 
inserts from Clif (printed in Cloister roman). It was a real book of 127 pages, 
cased in cloth and decorated boards by the Rathers. What it lacked in printing 
perfection, it made up for in interesting content. A few minor pampblets fol- 
lowed. There was one difference, however. They were hand sewn instead of 
stapled after Jane Grabhorn had exclaimed in mock horror, “My God, staples!” 
when she saw the first products of their press. 


In 1970 Lois set to work in earnest and tackled some subjects requiring re- 
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search. The result was three volumes entitled, Women As Printers (1970), 
Books And Societies (1971), and Some Little Magazines (1971). 
Discouraged, perhaps, by their first efforts at binding Here’s How, Part 
Two, they had these three volumes cased by a commercial bindery and offered the 
volumes left over after the customary gifts to friends, for sale through book stores. 
Clif’s commentary at the end of Women As Printers describes some of the 
travails of novice printers. 

“Tam not proud of the presswork: trouble from the start. Tried everything 

I could think of short of prayer, different inks, pressure, etc. Finally near 

the end of the job I took my press to a machine shop where they found many 

parts in need of repair or replacement. For instance, the platen was dished 
five-thousands of an inch.” 

“Resurfacing this improved my Sigwalt, my press work and my dis- 
position and cleaned up my vocabulary. I reprinted eight of the worst 
pages.” 

Meanwhile Clif and Lois perfected their binding technique from Jane Grab- 
horn’s basic instructions and a number of Clif’s own inventions to fit a two- 
person, three-handed process. Clif and Lois celebrated their accomplishments in 
1971 with a book entitled, Strictly Amateur, A Personalized Manual 
of Bookbinding. The casing was a good example of their newly acquired 
skill, enhanced by Lois’s linocuts of binding tools on the paper covered boards. 
From then on the Rathers performed the entire bookmaking operation from writ- 
ing to finished product by themselves. 

In the spring of 1972 the Rathers took another major step in their publishing 
enterprise. They purchased a10" x 15" Chandler and Price job press and had 
it installed in their home. The latter was not easy; it required transport up a 
very steep driveway and considerable remodeling of the house to accommodate 
the large and heavy press. In addition, special devices had to be designed and 
crafted so Clif could operate the press with one hand. Later, these special tech- 
niques were described in another Rather Press publication entitled, One-Handy 
Man: A Manual for Handicapped Printers. 

The first major product of the new press was a book that Lois wrote about 
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their adopted city, Oakland. This book, entitled Oakland's Image, is one of 
the most desirable products of the Rather Press. Not only does it fill a niche in 
Oakland’s somewhat neglected history, but it is a very attractive volume. Con- 
siderably bigger than their other books both in size and in number of pages, it 
boasted good quality paper, covers enhanced by original Lois Rather linocuts, 
decorated endpapers and four pages of commercially printed off-set illustrations. 
A new printing friend, Dan Solo, was responsible for the illustrations and the 
end papers. Lois completed the scholarly but lively work with an index and a 
complete list of sources. As usual the book was printed in a very limited edition — 
only 115 copies. Clif achieved a personal landmark at the time of publication: 
be was 78 years old. 

Gaining momentum with their new-found success, the Rathers began to pro- 
duce two to three books a year. All of the books were about people or subjects of 
national significance but with local interest. Lois did most of her research at Lhe 
Bancroft Library in Berkeley and at the Mills College Library in Oakland with 
occasional forays to the California Room of the Oakland Library Wells Fargo’s 
History Room in San Francisco and the California Historical Society Library. 
This was a task for which Lois had been well prepared by her earlier experience 
as a research assistant. She soon became a familiar figure in the cloistered caverns 
of the Bancroft. With her background as a schoolteacher and researcher, the 
writing became an enjoyable task. In her historical essays she concentrated on the 
more human side of the subject. She developed a style of prose which was both 
concise and animated. It was essential to restrict the length of a book to approx~ 
imately 25,000 words (100 pages) including index and references to fit the 
endurance of the printer for a single project. Clif needed to see the finished prod- 
uct of their labors more quickly than would be possible with a lengthy work. 

With the steady output of attractive and significant books came recognition. 
The Rathers soon received standing orders for their books from several libraries 
including the New York Public Library and the Southern Methodist University 
Library. Eighteen other libraries including Stanford and Princeton University 
libraries, the Los Angeles Public Library and the Newberry Library in Chicago 
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acquired significant collections of Rather Press publications. Antiquarian book 
stores on the west coast such as Dawsons, Howells, Holmes and Randalls also 
began to stock their books. This was more out of courtesy to their customers than 
for profit since the books were priced so low by the Rathers that the dealer’s dis- 
count amounted to very little. From the beginning the Rathers decided that they 
would only try to recover the cost of materials in their publishing venture. They 
realized nothing for their labor except the joy of creativity and the personal 
relationships that were forged as the result of their work. 

It would be impossible in an article of this size to do credit to the more than 
thirty books produced by the Rathers. I will describe only a few of what I con- 
sider their best. 

Certainly, one of their early books, Stevenson's Silver Ship: Biography 
of the Casco fits that category. In this book Lois intertwines the lives of Dr. 
Samuel Merritt, locally famous financier of Oakland, Fanny Osbourne, wife 
of an Oakland court stenographer and Robert Louis Stevenson in an account of 
Stevenson’s American romance and South Pacific idyll. The physical attributes 
of the book do credit to the handsome yacht of the title. Printed in Mackenzie & 
Harris Spectrum on Curtis Tweedweave paper, the book is bound in cloth and 
decorated boards and is one of the few Rather Press books with a dust jacket. 
Only one hundred copies were printed. 

Perhaps the most attractive book of the Rather Press is a gem entitled, Two 
Lillies In America, Lillian Russell and Lillie Langtry. Printed in 
1973, the volume is a good example of Lois’ sure sense of design. Everything 
about this book is esthetic: from the black textured buckram and lavender board 
binding to the lavender lilies decorating the chapter headings. In the lively and 
piquant text Lois relates and compares some of the lesser known but titillating 
details of the personal lives of these two fabled beauties. The opening sentence is 
a good sample of Lois’s prose in the material that follows. 

“Plush and gingerbread, untaxed opulence and display, a major panic and 

depression, elegance and shambling poverty, Victorian prudery and osten- 

tatious sin—all these were characteristic of the last decade of the nineteenth 


de 
cen tury. 
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Another deservedly popular product of the Rather Press is Jack London, 
1905, published in 1974. With a press devoted to publishing books on subjects 
of national significance with local interest, the Rathers could hardly avoid pro- 
ducing a book about Jack London. The parallels in the personality and philosophy 
of Jack London and Clif Rather must also have attracted them. Both Jack and 
Clif were adventurous, egocentric self-reliant noncomformists. They were 
avowed atheists and strident socialists but practicing capitalists. In this book Lois 
portrays one of the most significant as well as turbulent years of Jack London’s 
generally tumultuous life. Although Irving Stone in his biography of London, 
Sailor On Horseback, is perhaps more successful in transmitting the tension 
and excitement of that year, Lois adds interesting details not found in his narra- 
tive. The volume is attractively designed and bound in blue cloth and red paper- 
covered boards. Chapter headpieces are printed in red, the text in black, bold 
Spectrum on Curtis Tweedweave. The volume is a worthy addition to any Jack 
London collection and is certainly one of the harder items to find. One hundred 

fifty copies were printed and all have been sold. 

Railway In The Valley is a one-hundred-page essay on the history of the 
Central Pacific Railroad in the San Joaquin Valley, also printed in 1973. In 
this essay Lois emphasizes the turbulent relationship of the valley inhabitants to 
their oppressor| benefactor. The linocut design on the title page and dust jacket 
are additional examples of Lois’s artistic talent. 

In Bittersweet: Ambrose Bierce and Women, published in 1975, Lois 
gives the reader an entertaining picture of the softer side of the famed and fear- 
some satirist from several libraries’ collections of Bierce’s letters to women. 

A very concentrated but fascinating perspective of California literary figures 

from Bret Harte to Lawrence Ferlinghetti is provided in Bohemians To 
Hippies: Waves Of Rebellion. It is one of the most ambitious projects 
of the Rather Press, running to 167 pages. 

Finally I must mention J. Ross Browne, Adventurer if for no other 
reason than it was my suggestion that inspired it. ]. Ross Browne was a nine- 
teenth-century author whose works set the example for Herman Melville’s 


Moby Dick and Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad. Browne was a 
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talented observer and chronicler of life with a keen but gentle sense of satire. He 
also lived a good part of his life in Oakland. Lois’s text is enhanced by nine 
illustrations, six of them reproductions of J. Ross Browne’s own drawings, 
courtesy of Dan X. Solo. 

Dunsmuir House, printed in 1982, proved to be the last book published 
by the Rathers. Clif was now 88. Physical and mental deterioration had taken 
its inevitable toll. Several bad falls in 1977 led to the use of a wheelchair. In 
1979 he had a convulsive seizure which led to hospitalization, then nursing home 
placement. Clif hated the nursing home and created minor chaos there. After 
coming home for what was supposed to be a Christmas interlude, Clif refused 
to g0 back. Lois, diminutive relative to Clif’s bulk, hired aides to help with his 
care in the home and the work of the press went on. Lois continued to write and 
now she also set the type. Clif printed his usual one page a day. 

Eventually the burden became unmanageable. Even Clif’s faithful nurse 
could no longer cope with him. In March 1984 Clif made his final trip to the 
nursing home. In February 1987 he died officially. The nightmare of the last few 
years was over for Lois. After enduring a hip replacement to repair the damage 
of years of self-neglect while caring for Clif, Lois once more pulled her life to- 
gether. She continues to live in the Rather residence in the Oakland hills and 
publishes addenda to the Rather Press whenever the muse strikes her. These she 
writes from her personal experience rather than from library research as it is 
now too much for her to travel to her former haunts. She also sets the type, prints 
the pages on the small Siowalt and sews the pages faithfully as taught by Jane 
Grabhorn. 

Although the Rather Press never achieved the greatness of many fine presses of 
California, in many respects it was and remains unique. For pure spirit I will 
measure it against any in my collection. Thank you, Lois, for providing us this 
grand example. I am sure Jane would be proud of you and the press you created 
for the love of books and the man you married. 

Member Roger K. Larson, M.D. is chief of Internal Medicine at Valley Med- 


ical Center, Fresno. He is an avid book collector and is a long-time friend of 
the Rathers. 
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Rather Press Checklist 


N.B. All by Lois or Clifton Rather or both, as indicated. 


Clifton, Household Hints for Hippie Housewives. 1968. 8pp. 

Clifton, Here’s How, An Autobiography (Part One). 1968. 119pp. 

Clifton and Lois, Here’s Know-How! 1968. 12pp. 

Clifton [editor], Cooking with Beer. 1968. 20pp. 

Clifton and Lois [compilers], Poems to Ponder. 1968. 16pp. 

, More Poems to Ponder. 1968. 

, And More Poems to Ponder. 1968. 

Lois, Ad Astra, A Helpful Handbook. 1969. 24pp. 

, An A B C of Cats. 1969. 24pp. 

——, An A B C of Dogs. 1969. 24pp. 

——., Strong and Sweet: A Guide to Liqueurs. 1969. 20pp. 

——, Here's to You: Your Health, That Is. 1969. 20pp. 

——, All Tea Is Not for Smoking. 1969. 24pp. 

——., California’s First Printing Press. 1969. 28pp. 

——, Beads, Baubles, Baroque: A Gem Book for Small Timers. 1969. 32pp. 

, San Francisco's First Printing Press. 1970. 28pp. 

Clifton and Lois, Here’s How, An Autobiography, Part II. 1970. 126pp. 

Lois, Roses Are Red. 1970. 24pp. 

Clifton [editor], Poems for Printers. 1970. 20pp. 

Lois, Life with Sammi. 1970. 22pp. 

Clifton, Clif’s Fizziculture. 1970. 22pp. 

Lois, Women as Printers. 1970. 73pp. 

, Books and Societies. 1971. 92pp. 

Clifton, A Jug of Wine, a Waterbed, and Wow! 1971. 47pp. 

Clifton and Lois, Strictly Amateur, A Personalized Manual of Bookbinding. 1971. 
29pp. 

Lois, Some Little Magazines. 1971. 10Ipp. 

, Oakland’s Image: A History of Oakland, California. 1972. 163pp. 

Clifton, Printer’s Progress, A Comment on Private Presses. 1972. 23 pp- 

Lois, Encounters: Some Incidents of Literary History. 1972. 78pp. 

Clifton, One-Handy Man: A Manual for Handicapped Printers. 1972. 12pp. 

Lois, Stevenson’s Silver Ship: Biography of the Casco. 1973. 75pp. 

, Railway in the Valley. 1973. 115pp. 

Lois and Clifton, Family Letters; Printer’s Progress. 1973. 12pp. 

Lois, Two Lilies in America: Lillian Russell and Lillie Langtry. 1973. 90pp. 

Clifton and Lois, Oh Yes, We Have Bananas. 1974. 20pp. 

Lois, Jessie Fremont at Black Point. 1974. 108pp. 
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Clifton and Lois [editors], Thanks, Jane. 1974. 24pp. 

Lois, Gertrude Stein and California. 1974. LO7pp. 

, Jack London, 1905. 1974. 133pp. 

——, An Amateur in the Archives. 1975. 8pp. 

, Bufano and the U.S.A. 1975. 127pp. 

Bierce, Ambrose, The Devil’s Word Book. 1975. 25pp. [a miniature book, 
2o 24" 

Lois, Bittersweet: Ambrose Bierce and Women. 1975. 133pp. 

Grabhorn, Jane, Jane Grabhorn, Printer. 1975. 26pp. [a miniature book, 

2 x 234" 

Lois, West is West: Rudyard Kipling in San Francisco. 1976. 81pp. 

, Rather a Small Press. 1976. 45pp. [another miniature, 2 x 234"] 

——, Sammi—March 1976. 1976. t1pp. 

——., Lovely Isadora. 1976. 125pp. 

, The Man with the Hoe. 1976. 12spp. 

Lois and Clifton, A Rather Private Press. 1977. 12pp. 

Lois, Bonanza Theater. 1977. 12pp. 

Clifton and Lois, Fine Points: A Miscellany for Printers. 1977. Opp. 

Lois, Bohemians to Hippies: Waves of Rebellion. 1977. 167pp. 

, Ding-bats. 1978. 12pp. 

——., Henry George—Printer to Author. 1978. 89pp. 

——, J. Ross Browne, Adventurer. 1978. I11pp. 

——,, Lotta’s Fountain. 1979. 99pp. 

poe Emerson, Lourist. 1979. 75pp- 

——., Miss Kate: Kate Douglas Wiggin in San Francisco. 1980. 91pp. 

——, Men Will Be Boys, The Story of E Clampus Vitus. 1980. 9spp. 

——, Dunsmuir House. 1982. 77pp. 

——., Limerick Calendars yearly from 1969 to 1981. Additional calendars for 
1984, 1985, and 1987. All except the first were products of Lois’s nimble 
wit. These were not printed for sale but distributed as gifts to friends of 
the Rathers. 

















Serendipity : Annual Meeting 


In honor of the 80th birthday (August 2) of Albert Sperisen, the Donohue 
Rare Book Room, Richard A. Gleeson Library, University of San Francisco, 
mounted a retrospective exhibit of his many gifts to the library, including 
works by Eric Gill, Whistler and the Colt Press. The exhibit ran from July 29 
through September 30, and there was a reception for Albert on August 1. 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club 
rooms, Tuesday, October 18, 1988, at 12 noon. Please give us a call at (415) 
781-7532, if you plan to attend. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications above regular membership at $45 per year are Patron 
membership at $125 per year and Sustaining membership at $65 per year. 


New Regular Members Address Sponsor 

Joseph J. D’Ambrosio Sherman Oaks Albert Sperisen 
Elizabeth Travers Barone San Francisco Maurice Adelman, Jr. 
Curt Bohling Decatur, MI Robert Hawley 
Richard W. Clement Lawrence, KS D. Steven Corey 
John Y. Cole Chevy Chase, MD Gary Strong 
Sallyanne Davalos San Francisco Robert S. Hockwald 
Jonathan Dreyer San Francisco Andrew T. Nadell, M.D. 
Neil Elliott Santa Barbara Muir Dawson 

Don Gray Berkeley Florian Shasky 

Jay Foster Kanitz White Sands, NM Richard Hilkert 
Thomas W. Leonhardt Stockton Former Member 
William J. Losh, Jr. Eureka Larry Page 

William A. Moffett Oberlin, OH Jane Wilson 

Gal aStatesU sii brary Bakersfield George J. Houle 


Premium Dues Notice 

The following Member has transferred from Regular to Sustaining Member- 
ship status ($65): 

Virgilia F. Mapa San Francisco 


Book Reviews 


My First Summer in the Sierra. John Muir. With 12 wood engravings by 
Michael McCurdy. Foreword and a note on the text by Frederick Turner. 
Covelo, CA. The Yolla Bolly Press, 1988. 158pp. $785 and $1,150. 


Club members James and Carolyn Robertson of The Yolla Bolly Press have 
done it again! Just in time for John Muir’s rsoth birthday, they have produced 
his classic mountain adventure, My First Summer in the Sierra, with original 
wood engravings by Michael McCurdy and a foreword by Frederick Turner. 
This thick, magnificent book has been printed in an edition of only 155 copies, 
and it is bound in handloomed linen especially made for this edition. These 
copies are for sale at $785. Twenty-five copies have been bound in a brushed 
cowhide with an extra suite of prints and enclosed in a handmade wooden 
box, at $1,150. The superb wood engravings were printed separately on a 
hand press and all have been printed on a heavy all-rag mouldmade paper in 
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an ink formulated for this edition. We believe that this is one of the finest 
books produced by this noted press, and although it is not one of those great 
books in their “California Writers of the Land” series, it is one of the great 
books of California literature—and timely. 

The book is housed in a stout slipcase covered in German Ingres paper with 
a printed label on the spine. This is another book that must be seen to be 
appreciated. Copies can be had from Dawson’s Book Shop, 535 N. Larch- 
mont Blvd., Los Angeles 90004, and from the publisher, Main Street, Covelo, 
CA 95428. ALBERT SPERISEN 


Gifts & Acquisitions 


We have a mystery—at least two issues of the Quarterly ago, we wrote an 
acknowledgment for another unusual book by our newest artist-turned- 
printer, Gloria Stuart, and that squib has quite curiously disappeared—fallen 
through the cracks, apparently. So, this is our second attempt to publish our 
appreciation of a truly unique book, titled The Ides of March, being two love 
poems, the first dated March 1983, written by Gloria to Ward Ritchie, to 
“celebrate the first anniversary of our meeting again”; and Ward’s answering 
poem (written, he says, “after a half century”), dated March 19, 1983. This 
charming conceit is printed letterpress and is illustrated by Gloria in silk screen 
with a sprinkling of colored butterflies throughout. She printed this book for 
Ward's birthday, June 15, 1987, in an edition of 20 copies, signed by both 
Gloria and Ward. The book was bound by Joseph D’ Ambrosio in patterned, 
marbled boards, with a grey-green moire backstrip ingeniously housing two 
inset gold hearts—a delightful D’Ambrosio concept. Again, this is another 
exciting book that must be seen to be appreciated—and so it can be, at the 
Club rooms. ALBERT SPERISEN 


Our thanks to member Marianne Hinckle for her beautiful broadside Spring 
greeting, “The Right Thing” by Theodore Roethke, breathtakingly rendered 
in color. 


Again, had space been available, this book would have been reviewed with 
thanks long ago. From member John J. Walsdorf of Blackwell North 
America, we received a charmingly printed and illustrated book The Old 
Printing Office by Frank Luther Mott—and with six original wood engravings 
by John de Pol. This charmer was printed at the Yellow Barn Press in Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, in 1985. Our thanks to Mr. Walsdorf and our regrets that this 
notice couldn't have been written sooner. AS. 
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Much appreciated is a recent contribution from members Leah and Harold 
Wollenberg to our Magee Fund, in honor of the fiftieth wedding anniversary 
of fellow members Mary and Charles Tanenbaum. Our thanks to the Wollen- 
bergs, and congratulations to the Tanenbaums! 


From Club member Richard L. Frank we have received a most unusual early 
San Francisco book—and we know nothing about it! It was published by the 
Dodge Book and Stationery Co. (no address), with no author listed, and 
consists of 17 pen drawings in the manner of C. D. Gibson by a Stella Alys 
Wittram. Each drawing is reproduced on the left page and concerns the 
“story on the right. On the verso of the title is a copyright notice by a 
Frederick Mason, 1897. The title of this curious book is Cupid’s Game with 
Hearts. The “story” is told with facsimile correspondence in nine letters of an 
affair which manages to become dramatic, including a facsimile of a letter 
from an attorney, a telegram in facsimile, and six facsimile news clippings 
concerning this affair. What makes this unique book so interesting is the care 
with which the facsimiles are reproduced. In the letters, headings are en- 
graved, some in gold and others in color, and all of the correspondence is in 
ink, but varies with each correspondent—each is on different paper, some on 
colored paper. Even the telegram is a perfect facsimile—the typed message 
is not from foundry type—and was reproduced from a ribboned typewriter, 
and this applies, also, to the lawyer’s letter. The news clippings are repro- 
duced in the style and type of newspapers of the period. All of the facsimiles 
are either tipped in or mounted on each righthand page. This truly original 
concept predates the notable book that John Henry Nash produced in 1924 
for William Andrews Clark, Some Letters from Oscar Wilde to Alfred Douglas, 
and, in a way, our 1897 production is more “real,’’ in that Nash used the same 
paper for all of the letters, including those written from France. This delightful 
tour de force is so unusual that we hope some reader will tell us more about it. 
In the meantime, it will be housed with our early San Francisco printing. Our 
sincere thanks to member Richard Frank. AS. 


The Club has received an extraordinary book catalogue MANUSCRITS 
ET LIVRES PRECIEUX, de la Renaissance au cubisme, by Patrick and Elisa- 
beth Sourget, France. This catalogue is reproduced throughout in full color, 
in 495 pages. Our thanks to member Adela Roatcap Skinner. A.S. 


Member Francis J. Weber has presented the Club with another in his series of 
miniature books, this being Knute Rockne All American. (San Fernando: 
Junipero Serra Press, 1988), one of 250 copies, with a postage stamp frontis- 
piece. Our thanks to Msgr. Weber. 
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Through the continuing generosity of member and library assistant, Barbara 
Land, the Club has, at long last, a bookplate—reproduced here. Since the 
whereabouts of the original drawings of our 
door plaque that was carved by Mallette Dean : YK oe 
is not known, we had a photograph taken for 3 O vi Be 

use during our 75th Anniversary celebration, [7 oo 
and from it a carefully-executed line draw- x €» , 
ing was made to accentuate all of the subtle 
details of the carving not shown in the photo- Cc AL [FO RNIA 

graph. From this drawing, the design was 
lithographed on gummed stock by the Hillside Press, our latest fine press, 
which produced our last keep sake, California’s Wayside Inns. Our sincere 
thanks to dear Barbara. ALS. 





From David Kuhner, Library Consultant, The Honnold Library, Claremont 
California, we have The Strabo of Vindelinus de Spira and Mr. Herbert Hoover: 
A Historical Reconstruction of the Travels of a Rare Book, the 1472 STRABO, 
from Italy to France to England and finally to the United States, two photo albums 
(of a “limited edition” of 50 copies) on the subject of Herbert Hoover's rare 
book library, now at The Claremont Colleges. This was the reference library 
used by Mr. and Mrs. Hoover in preparing their famous English translation 
of Agricola’s classic work on mining, the De Re Metallica of 1556. Our thanks 
to Mr. Kuhner. 
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Antiquarian to HT 


Benefit Dominican College Library 


September 30th October 1st 
9:30 to 10:00 pm 11:30 am to 6:30 pm 


Marin Center Exhibit Hall 
San Rafael, California 
~X. OVER 85 BOOKSELLERS! 2 
Admission $5.00 (Good for both days) 


2 FREE BOOK APPRAISALS, DEMONSTRATION OF PRINTING, 
PAPERMAKING, BOOK RESTORATION AND EXHIBIT OF 
MARIN LIBRARY SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 











